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ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR PELMAN METHOD OF 


Pelmanism as applied to the learning of Foreign 
Languages, has registered a further triumph, 

As readers know, the Pelman method of learning 
French in about one-third the usual time has been 
received on all sides with extraordinary enthusiasm. 

All who have taken this Course agree that it is the 
best and simplest method of learning French ever 
introduced into this country, 

** The method is splendid,’’ writes M.150. 

Fulfils a long-felt want,’’ writes W.108. 

‘*What the student has wanted for years,’’ 
writes B.130. 

** Never in my life have I enjoyed anything so 
much as this study, and I think the Institute 
is to be very heartily congratulated on having 
introduced the undoubtedly correct method 
of teaching Foreign Languages,’’ writes 

-110, 

Full particulars of this remarkable method will be 
forwarded, gratis and post free, to every reader who 
applies for them to-day to the address printed below. 

And now comes the most important news that this 
method has now been applied with equal success to the 
ne of Spain. 

This news is exceptionally important in view of the 
fact that Spanish, which is spoken by over 80,000,000 
people to-day, has become one of the leading com- 
mercial languages in the world. 

From a literary point of view, of course, the im- 
portance of Spanish can hardly be over-estimated, 
As an old writer says :— 

‘‘It is grave, lofty and expressive; the better 
you are acquainted with it the better you will 
admire it, there being about it something 

unspeakably charming.”’ 


LEARNING FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Those who have not already made themselves 
acquainted with the language of Cervantes — de 
Vega, Calderon, and other masters of Spanish litera- 
ture have now an opportunity of doing so by the 
simplest and most effective method ever placed within 
reach of readers of this journal. 


SIMPLE TO LEARN. 


Spanish, fortunately, is a comparatively easy 
language to learn, and the Pelman method is the 
best and simplest method of learning it. One of the 
chief features of the Pelman Spanish Course is that 
it is written entirely in Spanish. There isn’t a single 
English word in it. And yet even if you do not know 
a word of Spanish to begin with you can study this 
Course without the slightest difficulty. In fact, the 
Pelman method enables you to re Spanish right 
away, and saves you the trouble of ——e difficult 
grammatical rules, and of learning by heart long lists 
of foreign words. Yet, when you have completed the 
Course, you will be able to read, write, and s 
Spanish accurately and fluently, and without that 
hesitation which comes when a Fo oe is 
acquired, as it too often, but wrongly, is, by some 
method involving translation, 

The Pelman method of learning Spanish oy corre- 
spondence is described in a little book entitled ‘‘ How 
to learn Spanish.” Another little book entitled ‘‘ How 
to learn French” describes the Pelman French Course. 
You can obtain a copy of either of these booklets, 
gratis and post free, by writing to-day (mentioning 
which of the two you require) to the Pelman Institute 
(Modern Languages Department), 36 Bloomsbury Man- 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


HNotes. 


“RALPH ROISTER DOISTER’ : 
NICHOLAS UDALL. 


(See 11 S. viii. 510.) 


fT nore that the very successful revival of 
the old English comedy, ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister, by Nicholas—Udall, supposed to be 
the earliest in the language—which took 
place in the old Abbot’s dining-hall at 
Westminster School last January will not 
be allowed to go unrecorded in ‘N. & Qv’ 
in these days of revivals, in more or less 
Suitable surroundings, of many an old 
masque or interlude. And of these ‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister’ is by no means the least 


interesting, or its setting the least successful. 
Produced by Mr. Christopher Hussey in aid 
of the fund now being subseribed for the 
Testoration of Westminster Abbey, Miss 


Kitty Ashton made a most admirable pre- 
sentation of it, assisted by four other ladies 
and six members of the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society, to all of whom must be 
awarded unstinted praise for the great 
success that attended their efforts in the 
presence of an audience largely drawn from 
literary and dramatic as well as from 
antiquarian circles. 

The fine oak screen at the end of the hall, 
with its pair of doorways and open case- 
ment frames overhead, was all the staging 
that was required for the play. Of this a 
capital drawing from the pencil of Mr. D. 
Macpherson,—shewing Dame Custance (Miss 
Ashton), Ralph Roister Doister (Mr. Eric 
Bush), and his impish sycophant Mery- 
greeke (Mr. Ledyard) in the scene (Act III. 
se. iv.) of the reading of the famous love- 
letter, or ‘ ambiguitie,”—which was the 
means, centuries later, of tracing the 
authorship of the plays—appeared in the 
Sphere of Jan. 15. The whole thing was a 
delightful presentation, and, throughout, the 
atmosphere of the Tudor rose hung lightly 
over it all. 

Notices of the performance have appeared 
in many of the leading daily and weekly 
papers; whilst most of these journals, in 
reviewing the revival of the play, gave 
some slight notices of the author and of the 
circumstances in which it was written. One 
and all seemed to think it most fitting that 
this revival should have taken place in the 
very hall in which, quite possibly, it had 
been originally acted by Westminster 
scholars some three hundred and fifty years 
ago, and under the supervision of its author, 
their own head master. 

In ‘N. & Q.’, too, the subject of Nicholas 
Udall and his play of *‘ Ralph Roister Doister ’ 
has from time to time come up for discussion 
with respect to one or other of the aspects 
that have presented themselves to your 
correspondents ; but it seems to me 
that there are other aspects from which this 
play and its author may be considered now 
that public interest in the subject has been 
so pleasantly quickened by the recent 
revival at Westminster. And first as to the 
circumstances that led to the discovery of 
the play and its author. These have 
been already alluded to in ‘N. & Q’, but 
I hope that I may be allowed again to state 
the facts, so far as they can with any cer- 
tainty be ascertained. 

This happy revival has, of course, arisen 
all through the lucky chance by which the 
Rev. Thomas Briggs, himself an old Etonian, 
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became possessed (c. 1818) of what is now 
believed to be the only copy in existence of 
‘Ralph Roister Doister, bound up in a 
volume of old plays, when, after striking off 
some thirty copies of it for his own use, he 
resented the black-letter original to the 
ibrary of his old school, where it now 
remains. There I have inspected it—many 
years ago—and of one of these copies I am 
now the fortunate possessor. 

It is quite clear that when Mr. Briggs made 
this presentation to his old school he had 
no idea that the play was the work of a 
former ‘“‘informator,’ or head master, of 
the school, Nicholas Udall; and it may be 
equally certain that he never entertained the 
possibility of its being produced a century 
afterwards at another ancient school where 
that old “‘informator’’ was to have spent 
the short remainder of his life. 

At the time of Mr. Briggs’s gift the 
author's name was not even suspected, the 
title-page being absent, and there being no 
colophon. It was reserved for Mr. J. P. 
Collier, as he tells us in the preface to his 
‘Bibl. Account of Early English Literature’ 
(1865) to say how the authorship came to be 
discovered. And his elucidation shows that 
more minds than one were concerned in 
this. Thomas Wilson, in his ‘Rule of 
Reason’ (1553) had spoken of a certain 
“‘ambiguitie”» in an interlude by one 
Nicolas Vdal, with whom he was personally 
acquainted ; and Collier recognized the words 
of this ‘“‘ ambiguitie”’ in his reading of the 
play known as ‘Ralph Roister Doister.’ 
Ergo, ‘‘ Nicolas Vdal”’ must have written 
‘Ralph Roister Doister.’ 

It is the opinion of Prof. Arber, who edited 
a reprint of this play in his well-known 
series of “‘ English Reprints’? published in 
1869, that it was undoubtedly written 
before the close of Edward VI.’s reign, who 
died in 1553. The sole evidence of when 
it was printed is to be gathered from the 
Stationers’ Company’s Register, which points 
to the year 1566, a period well advanced in 
Elizabeth’s reign. This may be confirmed 
by the address to the Queen by the actors 
immediately preceding the songs which 
conclude the play, and which in the opinion 
of Prof. Arber can only refer to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

As to the suggestion that this address or 
prayer was intended for Queen Mary I would 
refer your readers to the above reference, 
where the question is considered at some 
length. There would seem to be little 
authority for the suggestion that it could 


refer to the late King Henry’s survivi 
consort, Katherine Parr, though no doubt 
Udall was associated with her and also with. 
the Princess Mary in the translations of 
Erasmus’s ‘Paraphrase upon the New. 
Testament.’ It seems to be the general 
opinion, however, that these verses are an 
interpolation of a later date, and, it may 
be, by Udall himself. It has been suggested, 
too, as not improbable that this address 
may have been the forerunner of our own 
‘ National Anthem.’ 

It is thought that the play was first 
written for the Eton boys to act at a time 
when Udall was head master there—a. 
supposition which is indeed more probable 
when we learn from Mr. W. D. Cooper, 
F.S.A., the editor of an edition of the play 
printed for the Shakespeare Society in 1847, 
that’ it was the custom at Eton about the 
feast of St. Andrew for the master to choose 
some Latin stage-play for the boys to act 
in the following Christmas holidays, and 
that he might have ordered some smart and 
witty English plays. 

From other sources we know that 

amongst the writings of Udall about the 
year 1540 (the time when he was at Eton) 
are recited * Plures Comedie,’ written pro- 
bably to be acted by his scholars; and, 
says Mr. Cooper, 
“it is equally probable that the English comedy 
was written with a like object, for it is admirably 
adapted to be a good acting play, and the author 
avers in the Prologue that his models were Plautus 
and Terence, with whose writings his scholars 
were familiar.” 

It is therefore, no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to believe that, as I suggested in 
“N. & Q, in 1904 (10 S. ii. 183), and may 
I repeat now? May not this play, even if 
not written for and acted by the Eton 
scholars, be the precursor of those plays of 
Terence and Plautus with which West- 
minster boys are wont to delight their 
friends at the present day? May not, 
indeed, these very plays have been originated 
by the old Westminster head master, himself 
the author of ‘ Flowers for Latin Speaking,’ 
addressed to his pupils, during the brief 
time he remained in charge of the school, 
not long before his death in December, 1556 ? 
And is it not also very probable that this 
formed one of the principal reasons why the 
present performances have now been cast in 
the old Abbot’s hall at Westminster, which 
affords a most delightful setting to such & 
very interesting and historical dramatic 
revival ? 
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From the time he left Oxford in 1524— 
whither he had gone to Corpus Christi 
College as a scholar from Winchester— 
Udall seems to have been engaged in 
teaching, and from his learning and classical 
attainments soon became extensively known, 
so that ten years later he was appointed 
“Magister Informator,’ or head master, of 
Eton College. Dismissed from Eton in 
1541—for reasons which it is not necessary 
here to enter into—he continued to be 
engaged for some time, in conjunction with 
the Princess Mary, as I have said, in trans- 
lating Erasmus’s ‘ Paraphrase upon the 
New Testament’ into English, which was 
printed in black letter in two volumes in 
1548 by Edward Whitchurch ; of the first 
volume of which in the original embossed 
leathered-covered binding, with leather and 
metal clasps, and containing the books of 
the four Evangelists and the Acts of the 
Apostles, I am again the fortunate pos- 
sessor, though, sad to say, it is lacking in the 
last chapter of the Acts. 

It is clear that Udall must have retained 
considerable influence at Court, for he was 
appointed in succession Vicar of Braintree, 
Prebend of Windsor, Rector of Calthorn, 
and in 1555, head master of Westminster 
School which he held until a month or two 
before his death at the end of the following 
year. 

With his character or ability as a school- 
master we are not here so much concerned. 
But if the popular saying that “the best 
master is the best beater ’’ is true, then from 
what Thomas Tusser says of him, derived 
from his own personal experiences as an 
Eton scholar, we must conclude that it stood 
very high, second only perhaps in this 
respect to his famous successor at West- 
minster, Dr. Busby. 

As to Udall’s personal appearance there 
would seem to be no evidence—no portrait 
extant. What authority, then, is there for 
the portrait, contemptible both physically 
and morally, drawn of the man therein 
described as ‘‘ Magister Nicholas Udal,” 
in those three very interesting volumes 
relating to the Tudor period by Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer—‘The Fifth Queen,’ ‘The 
Privy Seal’ and ‘ The Fifth Queen Crowned ’ 
—which are surely intended to be more 
than mere works of fiction? The Saturday 


Review of July 11, 1908, in reviewing the 
last of these books, remarks :— 
“The author is not careful to follow exactly 


the record of events as related in creditable 
histories,” 


and asks :— 

‘*on what grounds he makes Nicholas Udall play. 
so important a part at Court and in the lifeyof 
Katherine Howard, when, according to’ history, he 
was at Oxford, and then at Eton till 1541, and, 
later, Vicar of Braintree ? ” 

To that question no answer has yet been 
returned. May we not take it then that 
the portrait as drawn by Mr. Hueffer is- 
wholly imaginative and incorrect, and that 
the work upon which Udall was engaged in 
Court circles was confined to what has been, 
already stated, namely, the assistance he 
was rendering the Princess Mary in her 
religious or ecclesiastical studies, and later,. 
perhaps, to the preparation and supervision 
of stage-plays for the Court ? 

Whilst it is impossible in the limited\ 
space of this article to make any observa- 
tions upon the way in which the play has- 
been presented to us, some slight comment 
may, perhaps, be allowed upon one of the 
outstanding features of the plot—which 
formed the “ ambiguitie’’ which led, as we 
have seen, to the discovery of the author— 
as illustrating the antiquity of this style of 
versification, a kind of nonsense verse,. 
which, by a change in punctuation, causes 
a different or an exactly opposite impression 
of its contents to be drawn. This is, of 
course Ralph’s famous letter to Dame 
Custance, already alluded to as occurring 
in Act III. se. iv., which Merygreeke 
wrongly and purposely misread, and upon 
which the rightful interpretation was sub- 
sequently placed by the Scrivener (sc. v.). 
This I have already pointed out in ‘N. &Q”’ 
(10 S. ii. 183), where I set out the letter in 
full in its misleading form, and suggested 
that this was, so far as I was aware, the 
earliest instance of this style of versification. 

A later instance has, however, been given 
by Miss Alice Law in an article in The 
Fortnightly Review for September, 1889, in 
which she contributes a verse of ten lines 
taken from an old MS. commonplace book, 
temp. 1667, which Miss Law describes as 
‘* a nonsense verse of extraordinary charm.” 
This is, to the best of my recollection, very 
similar to the one of which I gave an illus- 
tration in The Folk-Lore Journal in 1889 
(vii. 261) in a lengthy article on ‘ Dorset- 
shire Children’s Games,’ commencing :— 

I saw a fish-pond all on fire ; 
a I saw a house bow to a squire ; 
a I saw a parson twelve feet high : 
I saw a cottage near the sky; &c. 
and in which by an alteration in the punc- 
tuation, the whole sense is changed and the 
jingle becomes at once intelligible. 
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Can any one inform me of any earlier 
instance in English writing of this kind of 
versification than that afforded by the 
.above-mentioned ‘‘ ambiguitie’’ in ‘ Ralph 
_Roister Doister’? J. 8S. Upat, F.S.A. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


‘(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83, 124, 146, 181, 
223, 241, 262.) 


THe DEATH OF JOHN BRETCHGIRDLE. 


In the midst of his fight with the Plague 
at Stratford John Bretchgirdle was worried 
by his landlord at Witton, Sir Thomas 
Venables. For reasons as to which we can 
only speculate, Sir Thomas, who was “not 
favourable to True Religion,” having got 
into his hands the deeds of Bretchgirdle’s 
lease of the house and land adjoining Witton 
‘Chapel-yard, determined to evict him. 
About Whitsuntide 1564 he entered upon 
‘the premises, turned out Bretchgirdle’s 
-servants and impounded his horse, worth 
40s., which ‘‘died for famine.’’ Such at 
any rate is Bretchgirdle’s complaint in a 
“bill in Chancery dated Oct. 12. This was 
about a fortnight after John Brownsword’s 
settlement as schoolmaster in Warwick. 

John Brownsword, it will be remembered, 
was Bretchgirdle’s pupil at Witton. Among 
his Latin poems are three addressed to his 
Master—-cne produced while he was a boy 
at Witton ; the second composed at Poynton 
soon after his leaving Witton, when he may 
have been chaplain and tutor in Lady 
‘Warren’s household at Poynton Park, about 
the beginning of 1560 ; and the third written 
at Wilmslow, shortly before Christmas, 
1560. They contain scraps of biography 
and are full of respect and affection for 
Bretchgirdle. At the very time of Bretch- 
girdle’s presentation to the Stratford vicar- 
age, Brownsword was appointed Master of 
the school at Macclesfield, January, J56]. 
“The records of Macclesfield School are silent 
about any break in what has been hitherto 
accepted as a continuous tenure of office by 
Brownsword from that date to April, 1588 ; 
but from the archives of Warwick and 
Stratford comes irrefutable evidence that 
he was schoolmaster in both these towns 
and must have left Macclesfield for at least 
three years. He was at Warwick, teaching 
boys at the old Gild Hall (subsequently 
-called Leicester’s Hospital) from Michael- 
mas, 1564, to Lady Day 1565. We wonder 


whether on his arrival in Warwickshire he 
brought intelligence to Bretchgirdle of his 
landlord’s high-handed doings at Witton. 
We certainly may believe that the prospect 
of being near his old and loved teacher 
brought him into the neighbourhood of 
Stratford. 

At Stratford the school was doubtless 
closed for some months on account of the 
Plague, and the Master, William Smart, 
probably devoted himself to parish work in 
aid of the Vicar. When Bretchgirdle died 
Smart succeeded him as Vicar. Bretch- 
girdle may have been ill for some time 
before his death in June. At any rate, 
Smart had left the school at Lady Day, 
1565, when Brownsword was appointed 
Master. On Sunday, Apr. 1, Brownsword 
signed his agreement with Master Richard 
Hill, Bailiff, and the Burgesses of Stratford, 
to 


‘serve in their Free School as a good and diligent 
schoolmaster ought to do for the term of two 
years in consideration of the sum of £20 yearly 
and his dwelling-house.”’ 

To John Shakespeare as Chamberlain had 
fallen the duty of bringing him and his wife 
and goods from Warwick and putting his 
dwelling-house in order. In his Account 
are items fcr tiles, laths, nails, slate-pins, 
lime, sand, eaves’ poles and carriage of 
four loads of timber for work in the Chapei 
and School and for tiling the Schoolmaster’s 
House. 

The Vicar’s House and the Schoolmaster’s 
House were side by side in the Chapel pre- 
cincts. After five years master and pupil 
were together again, almost under one roof, 
happy in each other’s company and _ prob- 
bably looking forward to many years of 
fellowship and co-operation. But within 
three months Bretchgirdle was dead. The 
Plague, probably, had been too much for 
him. On June 20, 1565, he made his will, 
and next day he was buried within the 
Parish Church. His will in many ways is 
interesting :* 

“T bequeath [he said] 6s. 8d. among the 
poorest folk of the lordship of Baguley, where 


* We owe to Mr. Richard Savage of Stratford- 
upon-Avon the unearthing and transcription of this 
extraordinarily interesting document. It has 
opened up a whole new field of research in a 


country hitherto thought singularly devoid of* 


Shakespearean interest. Baguley, Northwich 
Witton, Great Budworth, Poynton, Wilmslow 
and Macclesfield are now linked up with Warwick 
and Stratford through Bretchgirdle and_his 
pupil, John Brownsword. See articles on these 
men in The Hibbert Journal for July, 1920, and 
April, 1921. 
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J was born, and 6s. 8d. among the poorest of 
Witton parish, and 6s. 8d. among the poorest of 
Great Budwerth. And I bequeath 40s. to be a 
stock for the Almsfolk of Stratford to be em- 
ployed by the Chamberlains from time to time 
for the use of the said Almsfolk, and 10s. to be 
dealt amongst the other poorest of the said 
Stratford.” 

The 40s. would pass through John Shake- 
speare’s hands for investment. Bretch- 
girdle made bequests to his sisters and kins- 
folk, to his old coliege friend Sankey, to 
brother clergymen, te godsons in Cheshire—— 
Edward Winnington and his brother Hugh 
of Northwich (Hugh died in 1607), George 
Mason and Robert Venables—to the children 
of Alderman Smith, of Stratford, farmer of 
the college tithes, and to a debtor and to a 
tenant in Stratford :— 

“T will that if John Peate well and truly keep 
his day of payment of the debt specified in a bill 
of his hand, that then the half of the whole debt 
shall be forgiven him; and I forgive my tenant, 
John Gray, a quarter’s rent if he be so much in 
my debt at the time of my death, leaving the 
house sufficiently repaired.” 

John Peate and his wife Joan lived until 
1588, when they were buried on the same 
day. Feb. 19. John Gray lived in a house 
in Church Street which Bretchgirdle leased 
from the Corporation. He was a chandier 
and tippler. Twenty shillings owing to the 
Vicar from Roger Atkins of Stratford (whose 
wife Margaret he had buried in 1562) was to 
go to his cousin the executor, John Grantham 
(usually spelt Granams). As Bretchgirdle 
also left Grantham his ‘“‘ writing desk ’ we 
may assume that the latter was something 
of a scholar. Brownsword and the school 
were not forgotten :— 

“T bequeath unto Master Brownsword, School- 
master of Stratford, ‘ Volfegangus Musculus upon 
Matthew’ and ‘Homiliae Nauseae.’ Item I be- 
queath to the common use of the scholars of the 
Free School of Stratford upon Avon my Eliot’s 
‘Library of Cooper’s castigation.’ ” 

The Vicar’s books, valued at 10/., unfor- 
tunately were not catalogued, but a certain 
number are mentioned in the will. which 
deserve the close attention of education- 
alists. They are as follows: ‘Unio Dissi- 


‘dentium, Libellus ex praecipuis Ecclesiae 


Christianae doctoribus, selectus per vener- 
abilem patrem Herman Bodius’ (otherwise 
The Union of Doctors,’ a selection from 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Bede, &c., showing 
their Protestant opinions on subjects like 
Original Sin, Infant Baptism, Predestina- 
tion, Justification by Faith: an heretical 
work, feared and hated by the Romanists 


almost as much as Tyndale’s ‘New Testa- 
ment in English,’ and a source of trouble 
to scholars at Oxford, especially at Bretch- 
girdle’s Christchurch, in 1528); ‘ Volfe- 
gangus Musculus: In Evangelistam Mat- 
thaeum Commentarii 1548’; ‘ Frederici 
Nauseae Blancicampiani Tres Evangelicae 
Veritatis Homiliarum Centuriae,’ Cologne, 
1530-1534: (three Centuries of Homilies,. 
otherwise 300 sermons, by the Bishop of 
Vienna); ‘Bibliotheca Eliotae,’ Eliot’s Dic- 
tionary, the second time enriched and more 
perfectly corrected, by Thomas Cooper.. 
In aedibus T. Bertheleti, Londini, 1552 
(a revision of Sir Thomas Eliot’s Latin- 
English Dictionary by Thomas Cooper, 
Master of Magdalen School, Oxford, with a. 
‘*Proheme ” to King Edward, in which the 
reviser says ‘“‘When I had achieved my 
labours in castigating and augmenting this: 
Dictionary, &c.”); ‘Margarita Theologica,” 
both in Latin and English (Latin by Johny 
Spangenberg, Leipzig, 1548; English trans- 
lation by Richard Hutton, witb the title 
‘The Sum of Divinity,’ 1548); ‘ Apotheg- 
mata ’ (probably of Erasmus ; though it may 
be of Conrad Lycosthenes, a collection of 
notable sayings in Latin for schoolboys,. 
published at Basle in 1555); ‘ Aesopi 
Fabulae’ (of which there were various: 
editions for school use,; ‘David’s Psalms ’ 
(by Sternhold and Hopkins, 1562); ‘The 
Acts of the Apostles,’ translated into- 
English metre, London, 1553; ‘Copia Ver- 
borum’ Latin phrase-book by Erasmus,. 
compiled for the use of Dean Colet’s Schook 
of St. Paul’s); Tully’s ‘ Offices’ in English; 
Sallust and Justin (Justin’s ‘Epitome of 
the History of Pompeius Trogus’); ‘Tri- 
lingua Lexicon Graecum’ (Bretchgirdle and 
Brownsword both knew Greek); Josephus, 
‘De Antiquitatibus Judaeorum et Bello’; 
Virgil and Horace (Bracegirdle had brought 
up Brownsword on both) ; ‘ Encheiridion * 
(probably ‘Encheiridion Militis Christiani,’ 
or ‘Manual of a Christian Knight,’ by 
Erasmus, translated into English by William 
Tyndale at the foot of the Cotswolds) ; 
‘Abcedarium Anglico-Latinum pro tyrun- 
culis Ricardo Huloets ex scriptore.’ Londini,. 
in officina Gulielmi Riddell, 1552 (called by 
Bretchgirdle ‘Ulett’s Dictionary’); and 
John Withals, ‘A Short Dictionary for 
Young Beginners, 1556 ’ (English and Latin). 
Altogether the will gives an impression of 
scholarship and kindness (especially towards- 
young people). The testator had “irom 
tools of carpentry.”’ He built a chamber 
(it will be remembered) at Witton, and he 
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amade improvements (over and above the 
‘repairs by John Shakespeare) at the Vicar’s 
House which he left forthe benefit of future 
‘incu-nbents :— 

“T will that all the building I have bestowed 

“cost upon remain as it is for the commodities 
“of the Vicars of Stratford from time to time.” 
“To witness bis will he ‘‘ caused to be called 
in” Alderman Smith, Adrian Quyny, John 
Sadler and Robert Salisbury, ‘‘ with others.” 
“The inventory was made “the xxxj th day 
‘of June” by Quyny, Sadler, and Robert 
Bragg, a chandler. The value of the bocks 
was nearly half the swmma totalis (231. 2s. 8d.). 
“The very modest amount of furniture 
appraised suggests that the Vicar’s House 
contained a good many articles which were 
for the use of the occupant for the time 
being. Fovrpost bedsteads were often 
fixtures. Epear I. Fripp. 


(To be concluded.) 


ROBERT WHATLEY. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 242, 261.) 


‘ON Feb. 15, 1744, Whatley was yet lodging in 
Berry Street, divided between hope and 
fear (Whatley to Hardwicke, Feb. 15, 1744, 
B.M., Add. MSS. 35,587, folio 229). In 
June he returned ‘after near 3 years 
absence ’’* (Whatley to Pierre Desmaizeaux, 
‘Toft, Dec. 29, 1744, B.M., Add. MSS. 4,289, 
folio 1) to Toft, a disappointed but not 
discouraged man. To a correspondent he 
‘put a brave face on it: London he does 
mot like, “‘So it is no disappointment to me 
I have no Call thither,’ yet in the same 
‘breath he explains :— 

‘*T leave y® Great Man [ Hardwicke ?}I saw after 
L took my leave of You to do as he pleases. I 
‘was well received but I would enter into no 
‘Explanation.—But as I write occasionaly I 
‘dmsinuate that without pretending to Obligation, 
— ‘One good Turn deserved another.’+ Vide- 
‘bimus” (ibidem). 
Aliter visum est, and Whatley was to remain 
lonely—his wife had by now died (ibidem)— 
and isolated in his remote parish, without a 
friend with whom to exchange thoughts 
(“for I live much by myself, without 
‘visiting or partaking of y* Country Diver- 
sions at all’) (ibidem), his only intellectual 
diversion his membership of the Gentlemen’s 


* “A good Incumbent never is out of his 
‘Parish, a bad one, never in it (‘ Self-Entertain- 
‘ments,’ p. 40).” 

+ This obscure reference may carry back to 
‘the days of King. 


Society at Spalding (J. Nichols, ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes. ...,’ ed. 1812-13, vol. vi., pp. 12, 
119).* In 1746+ he published °* 

‘The Christian. A Sermon on the Words of 
King Agrippa to St. Paul, ‘ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.’ Most humbly 
inscribed to the Lord Bishop of Durham.’ 

In 1749, 

‘*The Immortal-Mortal; or, the Age censured 
for its Neglect of Futurity. A Sermon Preach’d 
at Castor, August 10, 1748. At the Triennial 
Visitation of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln,” 
dedicated to the new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, until 1747 his diocesan of York. 
That he did “write occasionaly ’’ we may 
well believe, for the Hardwicke papers pre- 
serve a letter of Nov. 25, 1747, in which 
hints for preferment are not wanting (B.M., 
Add. MSS. 35,589, folio 360). His impor- 
tunity was at last rewarded in 1750 when— 
through Hardwicke—Dr. Hutton, Arch- 
bishop of York, offered to exchange What- 
ley’s stall of Bilton for that of Fridaythorpe, 
of double the monetary value, now vacant by 
the death of Dr. Heneage Dering (B.M., 
Add. MSS. 35,591, folios 81, 83, 85). To 
this he was instituted on July 24 (Public 
Record Office, Exchequer, First Fruits and 
Tenths Office, Bishops’ Certificates of In- 
stitution, York 37). 

Disillusionment followed: the stall proved 
less valuable than Whatley had been led to 
suppose (Whatley to Hardwicke, Toft, 
Aug. .., 175[0], B.M., Add. MSS. 35,591, 
folio 95), and thus—filled with indignation 
that he should have been bought off by this 
substitute for a fat Government prebend 
(Whatley to Hardwicke, London, Jan. 12, 
[1751,] B.M., Add. MSS. 35,591, folio 156)— 
the indomitable claimant, now in his six- 
tieth year, posted to town for a last assault. 
From his lodgings “at Mrs. Thomas’s”’ 
in Little Ryder Street, St. James, he laid 
siege to Hardwicke and Hutton, launched a 
second edition of ‘The Immortal-Mortal ’§ 


* He is wrongly here (p. 119) described as an 
M.A. (from, no doubt, the records of the Society) 
while the explanatory note appended to his 
name is full of mistakes. Of this body Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr. Birch and Professor Ward (cf. infra) 
were also members. 

, a dedication is dated at Toft, May 10, 
746. 

+ By an unfortunate error Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti’ 
(ed. T. D. Hardy, 1854) describes him as 
‘* Whartley ” (vol. ili., p. 188), thus obscuring the 
transfer and creating a ghost-entry in the index. 
The derivation of this mistake may possibly be 


a similar entry in Bishops’ Certificates of Institu- 


tion. York 40, s.d. 1767 (9.v. infra). 
§ The preface is dated Mar. 25, 1751. 


| | 
| | 
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and, shortly afterwards, ‘Self-Entertain- 
‘ment ’* on the world, dedicating the latter 
_to the Chancellor (B.M., Add. MSS. 35,591, 
folios 156, 159, 168, 171, 192, 217). But 


Berridge,* Edmund Law, Master of Peter- 
house and later Bishop of Carlisle,s John 
Ward, Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham 
College (“* Beloved friend of antient standing 


some hitch occurred, whether of excess of | 1750 


importunity or of indiscretion,; and by 
Aug. 3 he was back in Toft (Whatley to 
Hardwicke, Toft, Aug. 3, 1751, B.M., Add. 
MSS. 35,591, folio 217). 

From this point of time his history is a| 
blank until 1765, in the autumn of which, | 
when approaching seventy-five years of age, 
he took for the sake of his health an “ Ellip- 
tical Tour,” “a circuit of 300 miles ride, 
and six weekes complete Continuance,” 
passing through Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, Bedford, Buckingham, 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex, LLondon—where 
he visited Dr. Birch {—Welwyn—+recalling 
the lately deceased Young to mind— 
Cambridge and Buckden—where he stayed 
with his “antient Friend,’ the Master of 
Peterhouse, and the Bishop of Lincoln 
respectively—and ending with Stamford 
and Cranwell, the last-named belonging to 
his friend, Sir John Thorold, Bart. (Whatley 
to Thomas Birch, Toft, Dec. 24, 1765, 
B.M., Add. MSS. 4,321, folio 235). He 
still complains of his “ abstract. .Solitude 
and uninteresting environment, but ‘the air 
[of the tour] ....has given me new Spirits ”’ 
(ibidem). In June, 1767, he died and was 
buried on the 26th.§ 

Of Whatley’s friends we are able to cite 
Edward Gibson, Bishop of London (‘the 
Great Bishop Gibson, who condescended, 
occasionally, to enliven it [Toft] with his 
epistolary favours ”’),| Arthur Onslow, 
Speaker of the House of Commons (‘the 
late Speaker....whom I love and honour 
above all men. having known him now 
@bove 50 years’), “the famous” John 

* Whatley enclosed a copy in his letter to 
Hardwicke of the 23rd of May (B.M., Add. MSS. 
35,591, folio 192). 

one might gather from the correspondence, 
“or else he was played with and refused. 

+ October. 

_§ Information from the Toft Parish Registers 
kindly supplied by the Rev. F. H. Roach, the 
present Rector of Toft with Newton. His suc- 
“essor as Rector—George Bassett. LL.B.—was 
instituted on October the 16th (Public Record 
Office, Exchequer, First-Fruits and Tenths 
Office, Bishops’ Certificates of Institution, Lin- 
¢oln 31) and as Prebendary—William Abbott— 
on the 20th (Public Record Office, ibidem, York 40, 
where he appears as “‘ Whartley,”’ Le Neve, op. 
¢it., vol. iii., p. 188). 

| Whatley to Birch, Toft, Dec. 24, 1765 (B.M., 


Add. MSS. 4,321, folio 235). 
Ibidem. 


75 
Pierre Desmaizeaux, the 


45 
editor, and F.R.S.,§ Thomas Birch, Fellow 
and Secretary of the Royal Society and 


| F.S.A. (“my worthy, much beloved and 


much respected Friend ”’),|| Sir John Thorold, 
Bart., of Marston and Cranwell in Lincoln- 
shire, and Edward Young the poet, with 
whom Whatley ‘had spent so many agre- 
able hours,” and who in like manner died 
but a parish priest. Birch was a protégé of the 
Hardwickes, and it was possibly in this wa 
that Whatley climbed on to the Chancellor’s 
knees. Of this restricted list, Law was a 
notorious Latitudinarian, Ward a Dissenter, 
Birch of Quaker parentage and Berridge an 
associate of Whitfield and Wesley, while King 
himself had commenced life as a Presby- 
terian.** Two references to hearing Newton 
express a certain opiniontt might lead one 
to conclude that Whatley could claim acquain- 
tance with him, a supposition confirmed if 
the ‘Memoirs of the late Lord Chancellor 
King, and Sir Isaac Newton, chiefly taken 
from their own Conversation,’ announced as 
forthcoming on p. [viii] of the ‘Short His- 
tory,’ be by his hand.tt 

Finally, as to his works, Whatley appears 
also to have been author of ‘A Speech, 
Design’d to have been spoken in the House 
of Commons, on the Resolution concerning 
the Terms of Peace. To which is prefix’d, 
an Introductory Preface’ (1715).§§ (‘Out of 
Print,’ ‘ A Letter to the L. and C.,” p. [56]), 
while p. 67 of ‘ Self-Entertainment * promises 
us for ‘‘ next winter ”’ ‘ The Divine Oeconomy 
of the Human Mind,’ but neither appears 
under his name in the Bodleian or in the 
Museum ’scatalogue. C. 8. B. BucKLAND. 


+ Ibidem. 


* Ibidem. 

+ Whatley to Ward, London, Feb. 23, 1751 
(B.M., Add. MSS. 6,211, folio 178). 

§ Whatley to Desmaizeaux, Toft, Dee. 29, 
1744 (B.M., Add. MSS. 4,289, folio 1). 

|| Whatley to Birch, Toft, Dec. 24, 1765 
(B.M. Add. MSS. 4,821, folio 235). “| Ibidem. 


** Sir John Thorold was himself a minor theolo- 
gian of an anti-Papal trend. 

+t ‘ Self-Entertainments,’ p. 53 note, Whatley 
to Birch, Toft, Dec. 24, 1765 (B.M., Add. MSS. 
4,321, folio 235). 

tt The announcement is anonymous, but no 
other works but Whatley’s were advertized in 
his various pamphlets. Tt is not known whether 
the book ever appeared. 

$$ A copy is preserved in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. 
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THE BEGINNING OF ESTHETIC 
CRITICISM IN ITALY. 
(See ante, p. 244.) 


Pallavicino differentiates carefully between 
history and poetry, between the bare narra- 
tion of fact and the adaptation of fact to a 
creative intention. The Renaissance criticism 
used the definition of history to limit the 
domain of poetry and complete the division 
of literary types; Pallavicino uses history 
to perfect his knowledge of poetry. In this 
sense history and poetry are united in 
perception and lead to mutual appreciation. 

‘* History’ has not for task a mere collection 
of facts: that would make it an ignoble work 
and of little value to human curiosity: but the 
inculeation by means of that narration of the 
rules of civil prudence. In this way it should 
teach eternal and universal truths and should 
be also the mistress of life.’’* 

The ethical function attributed to poetry 
broadens out to the social and ethical in 
history. Poetry gives to truth a more 
vivid reality than history, and the theory 
of imitation must be applied to poetry in 
general which imitates life. Castalvetro 
opines that 

‘as the true is prior in nature and perception to 
the fictitious and the original to the copy, the 
art of narrating truth—History—should be 
learned before Poetry—the art of narrating the 
fictitious ”’: 

but Pallavicino brushes aside this adapta- 
tion of the historical method with the 
insistence on expression as being the main 
element in poetry. Expression of the fictitious 
and expression of the true are identical 
as expression in poetry{. Fundamentally, 
there is no connection between the poet and 
the historian. 

“There is no reason why the inventive painter 
should know the art of executing portraits—the 
latter being the delineation of things, beautiful 
or not beautiful, just as they are while the painter 
of invention should paint his figures so that they 
do not resemble as a wtole but in the parts 
separately considered, no matter what they are 
or were but only as they are delightful to con- 
template.§ History aims at teaching those 
events which it profits others to learn....Poetry 
aims at inculcation of the delightful and the 
delight of perception lies in its vivacity, in the 
splendour of colour with which it is painted. 
Hence Poetry does not invent those occurrences 
which, if real, would be learned with profit but 


‘ Lettere,’ p. 70. 
‘Del Bene,’ p. 462. 


+ 
Ibid., p. 464. 
§ Ibid., p. 462. 


imagines those which, even if fictitious, are 
delicious to imagine and strives to bring them. 
vividly before the eyes...... 
Thus Pallavicino has abandoned to some 
extent the ethical and emphasized the- 
zesthetic and even hedonistic aspect of 
poetry. Pleasure pervades the conception of 
the beautiful: beauty is only good as a 
means of causing the feeling of pleasure :* 
beauty must not be only expressed but seen 
and vividly felt— 
“even if I knew myself to be dreaming at this. 
hour and this alley so nobly pleasant, those 
gracious beds ‘of flowers, those statues so deli- 
cately alive were only an impasto of nocturnal. 
shadows, if the same vivid perception remained 
in me, the same pleasure would remain.” f 
A notable affirmation of the spiritual appre- 
ciation of beauty as beauty which is not 
paralleled in any other writer of his or the 
following century ! 

“If the beauty in such a vision or in such 
a vivid perception is summoned by an act of 
judgment, the delight in beauty as beauty does: 
not arise from such an act but from that vision 
and from that vivid perception which could 
survive in us even without reason.’ 
It would be difficult to find a better defini- 
tion of «esthetic. Pallavicino arrives at the 
Plotinian doctrine of the inner beauty to be 
found in Fracastoro§ and raises beauty into 
the highest attribute of good— 
“the Beautiful in my opinion is in fact but a parti- 
cular variety of Good, which through its own ex- 
cellence causes delightful perception of itself in 
the eye or intellect.’’| 
—a revolutionary thought in the Seicento 
and curiously modern even to us. Even 
with this Pallavicino is not content and 
admits imperfection as a necessary element 
in beauty— 
‘““he who does not perceive in every polished 
marble some minute roughness, in every white 
pearl some subtle tarnish in colour, will only 
convince connoisseurs of the grossness of bis: 
own senses and not of the perfection of those 
objects.” 
The esthetic purification arising from the 
emotional in art is wonderfully drawn— 
‘the striking imagining of those objects grievous 
in their nature joined to the memory of the 
horrible tales heard by us in childhood and 
impressed deeply on that waxen mind, squeeze 
out from the lower part of the soul the passion 
of fear while the higher part, to which xo read 
peril appears, lives secure and tranquil.” ** 


* ‘Del Bene,’ p. 466. 
+ ‘Del Bene,’ p. 466. 
* Ibid. 

§ ‘ Lettere,’ p. 71. 

| ‘Del Bene,’ p. 173. 
" Ibid. p. 167. 

** Ibid., pp. 456-60. 
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In the ‘ Trattato dello stile’ some modifica- 
tion has been introduced into the conception 
of the beautiful : 

“Vision and fancy—very similar in name and 
nature to vision—and not the intellect make use 
of the beautiful to find delight.’’* 

The intellect, however, even if it takes 
loge in the contemplation of the beauti- 
ul, finds delight only in the truef. But 
the poet 

“charmed by the perception of the beautiful 
alone and in the continual dwelling of thought 
on it, bears in his intellect the impression of 
what comes to him througk vision.’’+ 

Neither Gravina, Muratori nor Conti in the 
eighteenth century betray the slightest 
knowledge of this purely esthetic conception 
of the beautiful. 

He develops further the philosophical or 
rather psychological theory of pleasure, 
-employing the words of Dante: 

“When I have set out to show that pleasure 

is only good and desirable by nature, I mean— 
as an end: and from this it is evident that even 
as a means nothing is good and desirable except 
by reason of the pleasure it brings. By pleasure 
I mean a feeling of mellowness and rest in the 
appetite before the presence of the loved object— 
a feeling called in the sensual appetite voluptuous- 
ness, in the intellectual rapture. But all the 
other feelings are moved by will and pleasure 
alone gives it repose, as our ancient Poet explained 
very finely in the words :— 
_ ‘So the enamoured mind falls to desire which, 
is a spiritual movement, and never rests unti, 
er a of its love makes it rejoice (Purg. 
Poetry is no longer a moral instrument but 
absolutely independent as an art, the aim 
of which is to give pleasure directly. 

Although traces of this somewhat  in- 
volved idea are to be found in Renaissance 
critics and notably in Vettori and Castel- 
vetro, there is no doubt that Pallavicino 
aimed at defining the wsthetic unity under- 
lying tragic representation, and the zsthetic 
pleasure derived from the effect does supply 
this unity. Not the actual emotions but 
the perception of that emotion gives wsthetic 
pleasure, identification of representation and 
the spirit of both poet and spectator. 

The more enduring and therefore most 
valuable part of Pallavicino’s literary theory 
and what we might call his esthetic lies in 
his definition of sense perceptions—prime 
apprensioni—and of fancy and their relation 

to ingegno and intellect. The progression 


from reality to intelligence is formed by 
sensual perception, judgment and distillation 
by the faculty of reason. All three are per- 
ceptions varying in degree and united in 
intellect; but sense perceptions escape 
intellect at times and in themselves provide 
material for fancy and imaginative con- 
struction. Pallavicino does not 
directly the value of that poetical intuition 
which can assimilate externals to the indi- 
vidual soul and its expression, as we have 
already noted; he robs poetry of its ethical 
tendencies :— 


‘* What do we see in poetical narration. Every 
age, every sex, every condition of humanity 
surrenders with delight to the enchantment of 
the tale, to the captivation of the scene. This 
does not arise from our holding as true those 
prodigious inventions, as many learned men have 
affirmed. Ask those who suffer gladly hunger, 
heat, the crowd, to listen to tragedies, those 
who rob their eyes of sleep to devour the curiosities 
of romances, ask them, I say, whether they 
believe that those characters, recognized by 
them many a time, are Belisarius or Soliman 
oppressed by disaster or that the stones change 
in the air to horses astride the Clouds or that 
Fortune came personally to act as pilot to the 
seekers after Rinaldo.* | Who can doubt but that 
the answer will be—No! 'If, however, such a simple- 
ton exists who would believe such evident im- 
possibilities, poetry is not written in such common 
style as to be intended for him. Besides, if the 
aim of Poetry were consideration as real, it would 
have for intrinsic aim a falsehood condemned 
necessarily by the laws of Nature and God— 
falsehood being the expression of the fictitious 
in order that it may be held as real.” + 


What then, if any, is the function of 
poetry apart from pleasure? Here the 
writer changes ground: from the critic 
who strives to penetrate to the nature of 
poetry, he becomes the connoisseur in 
poetical beauties, and stands back to 
appreciate exactly the elements in that 
poetry which excite admiration. 


“The one function of poetic narration is to 
adorn our intellect with pictures, or shall I say, 
sumptuous, new, wonderful, splendid sense 
perceptions. And this has delighted the human 
mind so greatly that man has desired to reward 
the poets with glory superior to that of other 
professions, protecting their books from the 
injuries of centuries with greater care than the 
treatises of every science or the works of every 
art and crowning their name with the aura of 
divinity. You see what great profit comes to 
the world in being enriched with beautiful sense 
perceptions—not even bearers of science or 
demonstrators of truth.” t 


* *Trattato dello stile,’ chap. 10. 
t ‘Trattato dello stile,’ chap. 10. 
~ ‘Del Bene,’ p. 359. 

§ ‘Del Bene,’ p. 428, p. 28, p. 39. 


* The reference is to the Gerusalemma Liberata 
of Tasso. 

+ ‘Del Bene,’ p. 454. 

t Ibid., p. 455. 
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Reality produces more delight than fiction 


-of reality to spirit and cause delight are of 
greater moment than the deductive. The 
theory approximates to impressionism and 
not to imagination in art—registration 
of the effects produced in us directly. by 
reality rather than surrender to an imagined 
series of effects. 

Pallavicino then touches on the faculty 
which unites impressions or perceptions, 
a faculty synthetic rather than analytic ; 
ingegno or genius. It collects details into 
connected impressions—joins up the ves- 
tiges of relationship hidden in hostility, 
the unity of resemblance hidden beneath 
dissimilarity.* Ingegno has administrative 
value and contributes directly to creation 
even if not of the creative faculty. From 
this Pallavicino illustrates diversity, of 
perceptions and judgments: 

“IT do not say that perfection of intellect lies 

in perception and not rather in judgment: but 
I say that the diversity of judgments arises 
from different perceptions and that the natural 
ability to perceive well and much is all that can 
lead one to judge well.and much....Hence the 
one efficacy of voice and action (in a drama) 
is to awaken by means of hearing and sight in 
our fancy the images of several objects and to 
unite them in such a way that this or that per- 
ception results. For all that happens afterwards 
in the mind books are no guide, discussion useless : 
but Nature does it herself.” 
A sufficiently noteworthy conclusion! In 
this insistence on the value of nature and 
the natural impulse Pallavicino stands 
alone in the Seicento and even during the 
Settecento such a doctrine appears revolu- 
tionary. 

“It has been recognized that Nature is not a 
retailer of lies to the intelligence....and that 
good philosophy should devote its labour alone 
to clear explanation of what is already known 
naturally, but confusedly, to everyone: in this 
way it repeats and comments on the lesson and 
_ text inculcated in every man by Nature.’ 

In the definition, however of fantasia or 
the imaginative power Pallavicino precedes 
Muratori and even the Trattato della fantasia 
of the latter only repeats what has been 
explained by the seventeenth century critic. 
His most important contribution to literary 
theory liesin this, and just astheinterpretation 
of ingegno differs absolutely from that current 
during the Seicento,so does this interpre- 
tation anticipate that held by the Settecento, 
. notably by Antonio Conti. Coleridge’s 
* Ibid., pp. 470-472. 


Ibid., p. 472. 
Ibid. p. 155. 


| “exemplastic power”’ is precisely similar to 
and those faculties which bring perception ; th 


e potenza immaginatirva of Pallavicino. 
“It must be known that there is in man, 
beyond the intellect which judges and examines 
things and remains immortal after death, a 
second power which is called by the Greek word 
‘fantasia’ and more commonly ‘ immaginativa’ 
or imagination and represents objects to us of a 
spiritual type under corporal images: for it is 
corporal and does not survive the body. I shall 
include the perceptive faculties (potenze conos- 
citive) under this universal word, imagination or 
fancy*....After the work of the senses the 
image of the object must pass to the fener oe 
form, so to speak, a finer and more polished 
portrait before it may reach the intellect.’’+ 
Ingegno and fancy have similar functicns: 
ingegno takes up sensual perceptions, binds 
them together in some relationshiy an 
passes them to the judgment working o 
impressions and sensual peiceptions, an 
shuffling them into position. Fancy takes 
impressions or images direct from reality 
and remodelling or polishing them forms 
something new and passes that new image 
or series of images to the intellect. Ingegno 
leads to judgment, fancy to imaginative 
perception and: both are united in intellect. 
Pallavicino does not deny creative power to 
fancy, but maintains that fancy has two 
functions — a mechanical transmission of 
perceptions to intellect and the ability to 
give a peculiar attraction which influences 
the intellect. 

‘‘Thus a fine reason, delivered to the intellect 
by the fancy in an uncertain, wavering and poor 
light, excites it no more than- the contour of 4 
beautiful countenance shown in a dull shadow 
while the same reason, coloured by fancy to 
represent a vivid, sparkling and clear image, 
moves the intellect to appreciation.”’{ 

This second function is sensual as in the 
representation of a tragedy; the art of the 
composer and actor moves the fancy s0 
intensely as to draw tears of joy or sorrow ;§ 

Pallavicino describes something not unlike 
poetic, creative fancy which works from 
imagination to imagination and only depends 
on reality for stimulus and not for material. 
The action is circular: the object is per- 
ceived by the senses, borne to the fancy, 
the fancy in turn influences the senses 
and the double influence of sense and fancy 
suffices often to sway the intellect. 

“In dramatic representations, when the actor 
bewails his fictitious sorrows on the stage, the 
audience believes for a moment they are not 


* © Arte della perfezion cristiana,’ p. 21. 
Ibid., p. 22. 
Ibid., p. 23. 
§ Ibid., p. 24 
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imitation but reality and accompanies the 
simulated tears of the other with its own genuine 
tears; but, the curtain drawn, it suddenly per- 
ceives the deceit and extinguishes compassion. * 

The finest work will lie in the direction 
of union of fancy and intellect : intellect 
dominates always but in many cases it 
surrenders its power to imagination or 
fancy: the fancy creates images or 
fantasms and models them into definite 
pictures and intellect holds them to be 
true.t Thus imagination can create a 
world of its own into which intellect does 
not necessarily enter or only as a servant 
of imagination: at other times intellect 
may be fused in imagination and produce 
something which is neither pure intellect 
nor pure imagination. Pallavicino gives to 
intellect the functions of creative imagination, 
but does not define exactly what part imagina- 
tion as different from pure intellect plays 
in the origin of those functions. With this we 
enter directly into esthetic, even our modern 
esthetic, and in this the Pallavicinian theory 
must have an important historical position. 

Pallavicino gives a summary of the efiect 
of poetry and its definition which must be 
held as of lasting importance in the solution 
of the difficult problem of the nature and 
definition of literary inspiration. 

“The Poet does not represent things as they 
are in reality and according to the, dictate of 
Reason, which shows us that neither death nor 
any other accident of fortune is a great evil, 
worthy of sorrow and lament; but represents 
them as they appear to the irrational or animal 


-part in us. I say also that imitation by means 


of images does not mean creation of another 
individual of the same species. For the image 
and the idea are things for the most part different 
in themselves. Imitation then means production 
with one’s own work of some sensual effects( and 
especially the most striking) found only in the 
thing imitated. Hence, if it happens that those 
same effects are met elsewhere, they suddenly 
awake in imagination the memory of the original 
and the properties remarked in it. In this way, 


for example, the colour of that rose I see in the 


distance, makes me think of the perfume I do 
not feel just now but have felt at other times 
when an object of like colour has been close to 
my nostrils....For the art of poetry is none 
other than a kind of imitation; and it does not 
produce other properties of the object imitated 
than that of awakening in the mind the image 
of that object just as the object, when actually 
present, does.’’+ 


_, He thus adopts the methods of psychology 


in order to penetrate to the real function 


_0f poetry, and just as he began with sense 


* ‘Arte della perfezion cristiana,’ p. 31. 
t ‘ Trattato dello stile,’ p. 72, 73. 77. 
} ‘Del Bene,’ p. 219. 


perceptions, so he ends by establishing a 
poetical criterion built on that original 
theory of sense impressions. In this lies 
his great contribution to the literary criti- 
cism of the Seicento, and not even Gravina, 
50 years later, looks forward so far or looks 
inward so deeply. The Gravinian insistence 
on reason is swept aside in advance by 
Pallavicino who in doing so opened the way 
to identity and spontaneity of inspiration. 
HuGH QUEGLEY. 


THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB DEPICTED BY AN 
FreNcH MemsBer.—‘ Les Amitiés de 
Lamartine,’ by Louis Séché (Paris, Mercure 
de France, 1911) contains probably the 
earliest account of a French member of the 
famous London club. It is in a letter 
written by Louis de Vignet, and is dated 
London, April, 1822 :— 


“Quand je ne sais ou donner de la téte, de 
8 & 11 heures du soir, je vais au club des Travellers 
(voyageurs) composé de tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
distingué & Londres et en Angleterre. Il y @ 
une belle bibliothéque, trois salons superbes avec 
cent gazettes de toutes les langues et de toute 
couleur, un feu excellent, des billards, des cartes, 
du café, mille maniéres de faire un mauvais diner 
pour 12 francs, etc. Je n’y dine pas, comme tu 
penses, j’y joue encore moins, mais j’arrive grave- 
ment, je léve mon chapeau a l’anglaise, ¢ est-a- 
dire de mauvaise grace et comme si on me 
Varrachait, et aprés avoir lu deux journaux 
anglais, du Ministre, autre de l’Opposition 
avec le Journal des Débats, et quelque vilaine 
diatribe du Constitutionnel, je me léve, et, joig- 
nant mes deux mains derriére mon dos, je me 
proméne & pas lents sur un beau tapis; et aprés 
une heure de ce doux exercice, je m’étends sur 
une grande bergére, et aprés avoir placé deux 
coussins sous ma téte, et un sous chacun des mes 
bras, je balance ma jambe droite sur mon genou 
gauche, ne me décidant & mettre la gauche sur 
la droite que dans les grandes occasions; lorsque mes 
réflexions sur l’avenir politique des peuples, ou 
mes regrets sur mes amis me tracassent plus que 
de coutume, comme il faut en finir de cela comme 
de tout le reste, je me léve avec un grand effort, 
je jette mon chapeau sur ma téte, mon manteau 
sur mes épaules, et je reviens au logis, 4 travers 
de longues rues peuplées de voitures (qui a onze 
heures du soir partent ou arrivent comme s’il 
était midi).” 

Louis de Vignet was born at Chambéry 
in 1789, and in 1821 entered the diplomatic 
service of the Kingdom of Sardinia. In the 


following year he was secretary of the 
Legation in London, and his most intimate 
friend here was Chateaubriand, then French 
Ambassador in England. Leuis de Vignet’s 
brother Xavier married one of the sisters 
of Lamartine, who himself selected an 
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English bride, Marianne Elisa Birch. Louis 
de Vignet after leaving England became 
successively Sardinian Ambassador at Berne 
and Naples. He died cf the cholera in 
1837. The appendix of Louis Séché’s 
volume, which is dedicated to the Marquis 
de Vignet de Vendeuil, contains the ‘ Poésies 
Inédits de Louis de Vignet.’ 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Somer Urster Ruymes.—tThe following are, 
or were, current in this province (1) and (2) 
in Antrim, and (3) in Donegal :— 

1. Barley bread will do you good. 

Rye bread will do you no harm, 

Wheaten bread will sweeten your blood, 

Oaten bread will strengthen your arm. 

2. March borrowed from April 

Three days and they were ill 

The first was wun an’ weet 

The second snaw an’ sleet 


The third was a freeze 
That would ha’ freezed the birds’ nebs to the 


trees. 
3. March said unto April 

I spy three hogs on yonder hill 
Gin’ ye’ll gie me days three 
T’ll find a way to mak’ ’em dee. 
The first day it was wun an’ weet, 

_ The second it was hail an’ sleet, 
The third day it was siccan’ freeze 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees. 


When the three days were past and gane, 
The silly puir hogs came hirplin hame. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Himser.’’—This is a Cumber- 
land expression and is applied to those who 
commit suicide. It is an old expression, for 
it appears in the parish registers of Grey- 
stoke in that county under date, ‘‘ Satterday 
the third day [of January, ,1561-2] was 
buried. ...of Graistoke who spilt himself.” 
Suicides were buried on the north side of the 
churches, and the ground on the north side 
of Greystoke church, is locally called ‘‘ The 
Spillers’ [ground]. J. W. Fawcert. 

Consett, co. Durham. } 


ALSTONFIELD, co. Strarrs.—The follow- 
ing notes from the Parish Register are of 
some little interest :— 

1575, June 15. Thurstan Gybbe slayne in falling 
out of a wayne by a blow of a piece of woodde 
called a somer, buried. 

1614, Jan. 20. The great snow began to fall and 
so continued increasing the moste dayes until 
the 12th of March. 

1642, July 23. [blank] Miller of Wessyd being 

 dawpt_in a groane at Eckton. Burd. | 


1658, Dec. 27. Widow Baylie a poore woman of 
Sheen who coming from Lee Hall on Christmas. 
Day in the forenoon was drowned in Dove in 
the foard at the Load end shee ryding behind 
her daughter the walter being verie bigge her 
head sweed and fell. 

J. Harvey Broom. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring m- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Jutie Bonaparte’s Letrers.—In the 
issue of L’Intermédiaire for Jan. 20-30, 
vol. Ixxxiii. col. 43, there is an appeal to 
‘N. & Q. on the part of M. Camille Pitollet, 
under the heading ‘Ou se cachent, & 
Londres, les lettres de Julie Bonaparte?’ 
for information as to the present where- 
abouts of the letters written to Joseph, King 
of Spain, by his wife which are said to have 
been captured with the royal carriage by 
the English at the battle of Vitoria. 

M. Pitollet mentions that some of these 
letters were printed in The Edinburgh 
Review for October, 1855, in an article by 
Greville on King Joseph’s Memoirs, and that 
the British Museum has one, dated Feb. 1, 
1809. We are told that Don Wenceslao 
Ramirez de Villa-Urrutia made unsuccessful 
inquiries after these letters in 1908, when 
residing in London as Spanish Ambassador. 
M. Pitollet concludes his letter with these 
words :— 

‘Nous adressons, par l’Intermédiaire, la ques- 
tion & notre collégue de Londres, Notes and 
Queries, auquel vient d’étre infusée une vie 
nouvelle, et qui serait peut étre, s’il voulait la 
reprendre, & méme de lui donner une solution.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Marsury.—A pedigree of this family is 
given in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire.’ Are the 
Marburys of Lincolnshire of the same 
family ? Cc. B. A. 


ANDERSON, GAMEKEEPER TO MARQUESS OF 
TWEEDDALE.—I should be glad if any 
reader could give me any information 
regarding a Joseph Anderson who_ was: 
gamekeeper to the Marquess of Tweeddale, 
at Yester, in July, 1789. I am particularly 
anxious to ascertain the names of his wife, 
and of his children. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


| | 
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St. LecerR anp GOLDSMITH.— 
I trust some help may be given to me by 
readers of ‘N. & Q. in discovering the 
parentage of Mary St. Leger Philpots, an 
trish heiress who married the Rev. Henry 
South, M.A., Rector of Much Dewchurch, 
co. Hereford, son of Henry South of Bos- 
sington, Hants, by Maria, dau. and sole 
surviving issue of John Braddyll of Car- 
shalton. She had two children: a son 
killed in the Peninsula and a dau., Maria 
Beata, married in 1816 to Rev. Luke 
Yarker of Leyburn Hall, N. R., Yorks, and 
Vicar of Chillingham. Mrs. South (née 
Philpots) married secondly a Dr. Goldsmith, 
who was, it is stated in a local guide of the 
year 1866, on board the Victory at Trafalgar, 
and with Nelson when he died. Southey 
does not mention him in his ‘ Life of Nelson.’ 
He names only a Surgeon Beatty, and it is 
of interest to know if this local report had 
any foundation of fact. 

F. P. LeyBurn-YARKER. 

20 St. Andrews Street, Cambridge. 


B. A. anp T. Fawcet, Printers in London 
occur in or about 1640. Is anything known 
of them ? Be 


CHRISTOPHER GEORGE Bartow, D.D., 
late Bishop of North Queensland.—Can any 
reader give me, or say where I can find, a 
biography of this prelate ? I, B 


Parer TILLEMANS, ARTIST, 1684—1734.— 
An engraving exists from a picture by him 
shewing the Duke of Kingston exercising 
young pointers, 1725. It is 17 in. by 11 in., 
engraved by Pritchard and lettered ‘* His 
Grace and Attendants going a-setting.”’ 
Has any of your readers got a copy? I 
am anxious to get details if possible. 

E. E. Leeearr. 

62 Cheapside, E.C.2. 


Income Tax Exemprion: Bricutron.— 
From the heavy Income tax levied by 
Henry VIII. at the instigation of Cardinal 
Wolsey in 1523 the township of Bright- 
helmstone (Brighton) in Sussex is especially 
exempted, but no reason appears why the 
Act was not extended to Brighton. Some 
of the Northern counties were privileged to 
escape the heavy impost on account of 
expenses incurred by them in the Scottish 
wars. Chester and Brighton were the 
only two places in England fortunate in 
escaping the tax. Why this indulgence ? 

R. B. 


Upton. 


THE Royat Horse Guarps.—Can you 
place me in position to secure a history of 
the Royal Horse Guards of London, part of 
the Household Brigade, or some pamphlet 
which will give a brief cutline of the history,. 
together with a description of the uniforms 
worn ? 

The reason for this query is that the 
Governor’s Horse Guards of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, organized in 1778, were modelled to: 
a large degree on the Royal Horse Guards. 
The Governor’s Horse Guards have had a. 
continuous organization since the date 
above mentioned to the present time, and 
I am interested in writing a history which. 
will include the organization as it served in 
France in the recent war, the Commander of- 
which I had the honour to be. 

J. L. Howarp, 
Formerly Lt.-Col., American 
Expeditionary Forces. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


HuNGER STRIKE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CrentuRY.—Cecilia de Ridgeway, accused of 
having murdered her husband and com- 
mitted to prison at Nottingham, refused alb 
food. She was pardoned by the King: 
(Edward IT.). 

Can any of your readers direct me to the 
record of this event ? At present my only 
knowledge is the bare statement above,. 
culled from a notice in the Bulletin de la 
Société Francaise d Histoire de la Médictne 
that L. Landray has written upon the case 
of Cecilia de Ridgeway in Gazette Médicale 
du Centre, November, 1920—a copy of. 
which I am trying to obtain. 

Rory FLETCHER. 


Lorp HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S ‘DE 
VeriTaTE.—I shall be grateful if any of 
your readers can point me to an existing 
copy of the 1624 Paris edition of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s ‘De Veritate. All 
the bibliographical manuals mention this: 
edition, as do Rémusat, Giittler, Sir Sidney 
Lee, and other commentators upon or 
biographers of Herbert of Cherbury. So 
far as I have hitherto been able to discover 
no copy of the 1624 edition is to be found 
in English public libraries, or in private 
collections. Inquiries in Paris have not 
brought to light a copy. Neither ‘the- 
Bibliothéque Nationale nor the Biblio- 
théque de Tl Arsenal possesses anything 
earlier than the 1633 London edition. 

Herbert left his Latin and Greek books: 
to Jesus College, Oxford ; but the Meyrick 
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Library only possesses the second London 
edition of 1645. 

In his ‘ Autobiography’ Herbert claims 
to have printed the first edition privately 

.in Paris. 

** T sent my book to be printed in Paris, at my 
-own cost and charges, without suffering it to be 
divulged to others than to such as 1 thought 
‘might be worthy readers of it ; though afterwards 
‘weprinting it in England.” ‘ 

And on the title-page of the first London 
‘edition appear the words :— 

Lutetiae Parisiorvm, c19 | 
Iam denud sed auctius & emendatius recud. 
“Londini | Per Avgvstinvm Matthaevm | 
XXXII.” 

The first edition of 1624, if ever com- 
‘pletely printed and issued, was probably 
limited to a few copies. Have any survived ? 

Haroip WILLIAMS. 

8 Abingdon Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 


Spanish HorseHAIR ARMOUR.—Horse- 
hair and small tin plates are said to have 
been used as armour in ancient Spain. Can 
any one throw light on this statement ? 

A 


Gray’s ‘Etecy.’—Is there any valid 
‘reason why “the even tenour of their way ”’ 
should have become so firmly established in 
current speech, when Gray wrote “the 
noiseless tenour of their way ?’ 

The ‘Elegy’ is generally recognized as 
exemplifying finely polished diction, and 
yet in this phrase an even smoother pair of 
words than Gray’s have obtained common 
usage. E. Basit Lupron. 

10 Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


LivERPOOL HALF-PENNY.—Can any reader 
-of ‘N. & Q. inform me of the origin of a 
bronze coin marked Liverpool Halfpenny. 

H. D 


H. Z. H.—I have three water-colours of 
cathedral interiors signed with these initials ; 
one of them is dated 1879. I should be 
interested to know whose initials they are 
and any other particulars of the painter. 

Cc. G. N. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S STATUE, ST. Dun- 
STAN’S-IN-THE-WEST. (See 10 8. ix. 103.)— 
‘Was this statue, which was taken down from 
Ludgate soon after Aug. 4, 1760, and put up 
‘at the east end of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 
Oct. 14, 1766, bought by Sir Francis Gosling 
{as stated Toone, ‘Chr. Hist.,’ ii. 116), or 


given to him by the City (as stated, op. cit., 
170, and at the reference above) ? 


words was Queen Elizabeth 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
According to the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, in 
‘The Tragedy of Fotheringay’ (new ed., 1905), 


at p. 156, Queen Elizabeth while in doubt whether 


she should or should not sign Queen Mary’s 
death warrant ‘“‘ was often heard to murmur to 
herself Aut fer, aut feri ; ne feriare, feri—Either 
suffer or strike ; not to be struck, strike.’’ Whose 
uoting or mis- 
quoting ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
AUTHOR WANTED.— 

Each wave that beats against the rock, 

And spends itself in empty spray, 

Seems wasted, yet in time the shock 

Has helped to wear the cliff away. 


Each little soul that loveth still, 
Through joy, through pain, 
through mirth. 
That trusteth through all show of ill, 
Hath brought God’s heaven nearer earth. 
BROWNHURST. 


through grief, 


Replies. 
DOUBLE FIRSTS AT OXFORD. 
(12 8. viii. 249.) 


So far as I know, there is no printed list of 
Oxford Double Firsts. In the absence of 
such the following list compiled by me from 
the ‘Oxford Historical Register’ may be of 
interest. I can guarantee its accuracy, but 
it may possibly be incomplete, in which case 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
supply omissions. Up to 1854 these dis- 
tinctions were won in the same term, most 
of the subsequent ones in two different 
terms :— 


M. 1808 
E. 1810 


Robert Peel (Christ Church) succeeded 
to Baronetcy 1830 ; Prime Minister. 

Charles Bathurst (Christ Church). 

John Keble (Corpus), afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Poetry. 

Anthony Mervin Reeve Storey (Wad- 
ham) (took the additional name of 
Maskelyne 1845), afterwards F.R.S. 

Edward Hawkins (St. John’s), after- 
wards Provost of Oriel. . 

Robert Vaughan Richards (Christ 
Church), afterwards Q.C. 

John Bull (Christ Church), afterwards 
Canon of Christ Church. 

William Hart Coleridge (Christ Church) 
afterwards Bishop of Barbados. 

Andrew Brandram (Oriel). 
Thomas Vowler Short (Christ Church); 


M. 1810 


E. 1811 


M. 1811 


Granville 
Church), 
Retford and 
York. 

Renn Dickson Hampden (Oriel), after 


afterwards 
Chancellor diocese 


M. 1813 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


wards Bishop of Hereford. 
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E. 1814 
1814 
1815 


M. 1815 


M. 1816 
M. 1817 


1822 


M..1823 


M. 1824 


William Siiort (Christ Church), after- 
wards Archdeacon of Cornwall. 

Charles Purton Cooper (Wadham), after- 
wards Q.C. and F.R.S., and Secre- 
tary to Public Records Commission. 

James Anthony Cramer (Christ Church) 
afterwards Dean of Carlisle. 

William Madan (Christ Church). 

Edward Burton (Christ Church), after- 
wards Regius Professor of Divinity. 

Henry Riddell Moody (Oriel), after- 
wards Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 

James Arthur Wilson (Christ Church), 
afterwards Senior Physician St. 
George’s Hospital. 

Henry Jenkyns (Corpus), afterwards 
Canon of Durham. 

Francis Thornhill Buring (Christ 
Church), succeeded to Baronetcy, 
1848; created Lord Northbrook, 
1866 ; Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Walter Henry Burton (Exeter). 

Edward Greswell (Corpus). 

William Hiley Bathurst (Christ Church ) 

Charles Bellamy (St. John’s). 

Viscount Sandon (Christ Church), suc- 
ceeded as Earl of Harrowby, 1847: 
Chancellor Duchy of Lancaster and 
Lord Privy Seal. 

James Thomas Round (Balliol), after- 
wards Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Charles Dodgson (Christ Church), 

afterwards Archdeacon of Richmond 

Charles Wood (Oriel), succeeded to 
Baronetcy 1846; created Viscount 
Halifax, 1866; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Secretary for India. 

Hion. Philip Henry Abbot (Christ 
Church), afterwards Recorder of 
Monmouth. 

Richard Greswell (Worcester), after- 
wards F.R.S. 

John Horatio Lloyd (Queen’s), after- 
wards M.P. Stockport. 

Augustus Page Saunders (Christ 
Church), afterwards Dean of Peter- 
borough. 

Hon. Francis Curzon (Brasenose). 

Robert Isaac Wilberforce (Oriel), 
afterwards Archdeacon of the East 
Riding. 

Robert Hussey (Christ Church), after- 
wards Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. 

Egerton Venables Vernon (Christ 
Church), afterwards Principal Regis- 
trar of Province of York [took addi- 
tional name Harcourt, 1831). 

Arthur James Beaumont (Queen’s). 

William John Blake (Christ Church), 
afterwards F.R.S. and M.P. Newport 
(Isle of Wight). 

Francis William Newman (Worcester), 
afterwards Professor of Latin, Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Digby Cayley Wrangham (Brasenose), 
afterwards Serjeant-at-Law and 
M.P. Sudbury. 


John Allen Giles (Corpus), afterwards 


Head Master City of London School. 


M. 1828 


E. 1829 
M. 1829 
M. 1830 


E. 1831 


M. 1831 


E. 1832 


M. 1832 
E. 1833 


E. 1835 


M. 1835 


E. 1836 


M. 1836 


E. 1837 
M. 1838 


E. 1839 


E. 1841 
E. 1842 


E. 


1844 
1846 
1849 


E. 1850 


M. 1850 
E. 1852 


George Henry Sacheverell Johnson 
(Queen’s), afterwards Dean of Wells. 

Christopher William Puller (Christ 
Church), afterwards M.P. Herts. 

Charles Baring (Christ Church), after- 
wards Bishop of Durham. 

Bonamy Price (Worcester), afterwards 
Professor of Political Economy. 

Joseph Anstice (Christ Church), after- 
wards Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture, King’s College, London. 

Thomas Dyke-Acland (Christ Church), 
M.P.(N. Devon) and Privy Councillor 
(succeeded to Baronetcy, 1871). 

Robert William Browne (St. John’s), 
afterwards Archdeacon of Bath. 

Henry Denison (Christ Church). : 

William Ewart Gladstone (Christ 
Church), Prime Minister. 

Frederic Rogers (Oriel), succeeded to 
Baronetcy 1851; created Lord Black- 
ford 1871, Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

George Benjamin Maule (Christ Church) 

Binsteed Gaselee (Balliol). 

Henry George Liddell (Christ Church), 
afterwards Dean of Christ Church. 

John Adams (Christ Church). : 

Edward Cardwell (Balliol), created Vis- 
count Cardwell, 1874 ; Secretary for 
War and President of Board of Trade 

Edward Arthur Litton (Balliol), after- 
wards Bampton Lecturer and Vice- 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall. — 

William Fishburn Donkin (University), 
afterwards F.R.S. and Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry. 

Osborne Gordon (Christ Church). 

William Adams (Merton), author of 
‘Sacred Allegories. 

*Arthur Kensington (Trinity). 

John Wickers (Balliol), afterwards a 
Vice-Chancellor. 

*Thomas Henry Haddan (Brasenose). 

Stephen Jordan Rigaud | (Exeter), 
afterwards Bishop of Antigua. 

Samuel Waldegrave (Balliol), after- 
wards Bishop of Carlisle. 

William Hedley (Queen’s). 

Frederick Temple (Balliol), afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Samuel William Wayte (Trinity), 
afterwards President of Trinity. 

William Williamson Kerr (Oriel). . 

Henry Longueville Mansel (S. John’s), 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Paul Parnell (St. John’s), afterwards 
Crown Solicitor, Perth (West Aus- 
tralia). 

Edward Hayes Plumptre (University), 
afterwards Dean of Wells. 

Edmund Rodney Pollexfen Bastard 
(Balliol). 
Henry John Stephen Smith (Balliol), 
afterwards Savilian Professor of 

Geometry and F.R.S. : 

George William Kitchin (Christ Church) 
afterwards Dean of Durham. 

Henry Mitchell Hall (University). 

Herbert Coleridge (Balliol). 


* Also Eldon Law Scholars. 
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E. 1854 Thomas Fowler (Merton), afterwards 
M. 1854 Professor of Logic and President of 
Corpus. 

M. 1854 *Montagu Hughes Cookson (St. John’s) 


(took name Crackanthorpe in lieu of 
Cookson 1888), afterwards Q.C. 


M.1854 George Charles Bell (Worcester), after- 
E. 1855 wards Head Master of Marlborough 
and of Christ’s Hospital. 
M.1855 ‘*Horace Davey (University), after- 
E. 1856 wards Lord of Appeal. 
M. 1857 Edward Moore (Pembroke), afterwards 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 
E.1858 John Percival (Queen’s), afterwards 
M. 1858 wards Bishop of Hereford. 
E.1861  ‘*Henry Alexander Gifford (Corpus), 
; afterwards Q.C. and knighted. 
M. 1861 *John Mott Maidlow (Queen’s). 
E. 1863 William Andrews Fearon (New), after- 
M. 1863 wards Head Master of Winchester). 
} Alfred Robinson (University). _ 
E. 1865 George Orange Balleine (Queen’s), 
M. 1865 afterwards Dean of Jersey. 
M.1865 Amherst Daniel Tyssen (Merton). 
. 1865 *Alfred Barratt (Balliol), afterwards 
T. 1866 Secretary to Oxford University 
Commission, 1880. 
At. avg} Thomas Hodge Grose (Balliol). 
T. 1871 John Cook Wilson (Balliol), afterwards 
M. 1872 Professor of Logic. 
T. 1881 Winfrid Oldfield Burrows (Corpus), 
T. 1883 afterwards Bishop of Chichester. 
\ Charles Stennett Adamson (St. John’s). 


The above list is confined to Double Firsts 
in the original sense of the term, 7.e., to men 
who took First Classes both in Classics and 
in Mathematics in the final examination for 
the B.A. degree. First classes in the 
younger schools (History, Natural Science, 
Theology, &c.) are not included. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


RosE-CoLouRED VESTMENTS ON MoTHER- 
ING SunpDAy (128. viii. 249).—Father Herbert 
Thurston, 8.J., deals with Mid-Lent Sunday 
on pp. 178-190 of his ‘ Lent and Holy Week’ 
(1904). At pp. 180-1 he sets out to answer 
the question of the origin of the rose- 
coloured vestments worn on this day “in 
our larger churches, ’’and writes as follows :— 

“Tt does not seem possible to answer with 
absolute certainty, but I think that it is probably 
to be traced to the ceremony of the blessing of the 
Golden Rose, which for some centuries past has 
taken place on this day at the Papal court. In 
the essay which G. Cenni has devoted to the 
history of the Golden Rose he seems to show 
conclusively that the use of rose-coloured vest- 
ments is later than the time of Paris de Grassis, 
who was Papal master of ceremonies in the reign 


of Leo X. (1521).* Now the ceremony of the: 
Golden Rose is certainly many centuries older 
than this, and it seems in every way probable,. 
though I am not aware that any conclusive 
evidence on the point has yet been produced, 
that in the course of the sixteenth century a. 
shade of light purple was by degrees adopted at. 
Rome for the vestments of this day, which seemed 
to harmonize with the function peculiar to this 
occasion. From the Papal chapel it presumably 
extended first to the other churches in the city, 
and thence throughout the Catholic world. It 
should, however, be noted that the use of rose- 
coloured vestments during Lent is not unknown 
elsewhere. At Milan this colour is employed for 
the Mass on the Saturday in Passion week, 
sabbato in traditione symboli, as it used to be 
called, because the Creed was delivered to the 
catechumens on the great scrutinium of that day. 
Hence it is possible that the Roman usage is: 
nothing more than an outward manifestation of the- 
joy already abundantly indicated in the liturgy 
of Letare Sunday.” 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Borrow (12S. viii. 208, 253, 278).. 
Mr. W. J. Hardy, F.S.A., in his ‘ Book-Plates ” 
(1897), p. 170, tells us of the use of the lines, 
‘‘ Tf thou art borrowed by a friend,” although 
he does not mention the name of their writer : 

““So far the ‘caveats’ on book-plates have 
been either original compositions or quotations, 
specially selected by the owner; but, as time 
went on, people did not trouble to compose their 
own verses or inscriptions or to hunt up appro- 
priate quotations. 

‘““The same lines or words appear fastened 
beneath, or printed upon, the book-plates of 
many different persons: in the latter case the 
bookplate is little more than a name ticket. 

“ Here is one, composed early in this century, 
which could be bought of C. Talbot, at 174 Tooley 
Street, and on it the purchaser could write his. 
name before affixing it in his volumes : 

THIS BOOK 
BELONGS TO 


‘If thou art borrowed by a friend,’ &c., &c. 
W. B. 
4 Canterbury Road, Colchester. 


See also Leicester Warren’s ‘ Guide to the 
Study of Book-Plates’ (2nd ed., 1900), 
pp. 96-102 ; Egerton Castle's English Book- 
Plates’ (2nd ed., 1893-4), p. 308; W. J. 
Hardy’s ‘Book-Plates’ (2nd_ ed., 1897). 
pp. 162-175. G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 

My reference to the Richmond portrait of 
Hope-Scott is inexact. There are other two 
portraits of him by George Richmond, 
R.A., besides the one beautifully reproduced 
in the ‘Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. 

R. Y. PIcKERING 

Conheath, Dumfriesshire 


* Also Eldon Law Scholars. 


* G. Cenni, ‘ Dissertazioni,’ i. p. 264. 
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THe Lorp’s PRAYER IN THE GIPSY OR 
‘Romany (12 8. viii. 250).—This is 


:given in ‘ The Dialect of the English Gipsies,’ 


dy Smart and Crofton’on p. 225 (2nd Edn., 
London 1875), where it is recommended 
+o compare six versions, Pott, ii, 472, et seq., 


also those in the Appendices to Borrow’s 


‘Zincali,’ and in his ‘ Lavo-lil.’ 
GEORGE J. DEw. 
Lower Heyford, Banbury. 


Three different texts, printed, according 
to various dialects, and collected from the 


’ «mouth of several wandering tribes of gipsies 


in Hungary are given in Adelung’s ‘ Mithri- 
dates’ (band i. pp. 250-252). This well- 
known work, containing the Lord’s Prayer 
as specimen in 500 languages and dialects, 
by J. Chr. Adelung and J. 8S. Vater (in 4 parts, 
8vo, Berlin, 1806-17) can be found, no 
doubt, in the British Museum. H. K. 


FUNERAL (12 S. viii. 207).—I very 
well remember that when I was a boy in 
Birmingham in the 1840’s, my parents used 
sometimes to bring home from funerals a 
few perfectly black biscuits, made as it were 
of charcoal. Of any special bag for holding 
them I never heard, but I held the biscuits 
in abhorrence, and hope that this most 
unreasonable and lugubrious sign of mourn- 
ing is now extinct, with many others of its 

i Howarp PEARSON. 


THE QUALITIES OF FEMALE BEAUTY 
(12 §S. viii. 247)—The lines beginning 
“Triginta haec habeat”’ date their birth, 
as 8. G. rightly surmises, from a time earlier 
‘than that of Nicolas Chorier. Giovanni 
Nevizzani gives them in Bk. I., section 93, 
of his ‘Sylva Nuptialis,’ that curious work 
which is so often quoted in the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ Nevizzani says that these 
thirty essentials are enumerated near the 
end of the book ‘—De la louange et beaulté 
des dames.’ He then quotes a Latin version 
in eighteen elegiacs which he attributes 
‘to Franciscus Corniger, with the remark 
“quem nunc refero quia non est impressus.’’ 
“This then would seem to be the first appear- 
ance of these lines in print. In Heinrich 
Bebel’s ‘ Proverbia Germanica,’ no. 152, 
we get a list of twenty-one points :— 

““Haec mulier perfecte formosa erit, quae 
-habuerit ; tria dura, tria mollia, tria brevia,”’ &c. 

_William Drummond of Hawthornden has 
given expression to Corniger’s standard in 
Beauty's Idea,’ one of the pieces in his 

Madrigals and Epigrams.’ Line 3 :— 


"White is her hair, her teeth white, white her sking 


answers to :— 
Alba cutis, nivei dentes, albique capilli. 
The editor of Drummond in ‘The Muses’ 
Library,’ clearly knowing nothing of the 
Latin original, pronounces “hair” to be 
“obviously incorrect,’ and alters it to 
hand.” Epwarp BENSsLY. 


“Sineinc Breap.” (128. viii. 269).— 
To discover the meaning of “‘ Singing-bread ”’ 
one need go no further than to ‘N.E.D.’ 
where it is defined as “The wafer used in 
the celebration of the mass.”” The Diction- 
ary also gives “Singing cake”’ and “singing 
loaf’? in the same sense. Barnabe Googe is 
translating the words ‘‘mysticus panis,’’ the 
original of his twe lines quoted at the above 
reference being these : 

Ne iaceat uero, inque sepulchro sola colatur, 
Mysticus adfertur quogue et una clauditur intus 
Panis, ut impietas crescat, cultusque prophanus. 
Naogeorgus (Kirchmeyer), ‘ Regnum 
Papisticum,’ IV., 501-503. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


A term that was formerly applied to the 
wafer bread used in singing (or saying) mass. 
The lines quoted by Brand are from Barnaby 
Googe’s ‘Popish Kingdom’ iv. 51b, (1570), a 
work not to-be depended on for facts, though 
it bears witness to a survival of the term 
“singing bread’? into Elizabeth’s time, 
especially as wafer-bread was then used in 
our churches, as it still may be and often is, 

Se 

Winterton, Lincs. 


Singing-bread was that offered in the Mass. 
It was made with great reverence, sometimes 
to the accompaniment of singing whence it 
is said its name was derived. The breads 
were also called “obleys.” SwiTHIN. 


Round cakes or wafers intended for the 
consecrated host in the eucharistic sacra- 
ment (See Davies’ ‘ Rites,’ 1672, p. 2), also 
‘Test. Vetust,’ p. 266 :— 

“Item, I bequethe to the same chirch a little 
round cofyn of sylver, closed in Syngyng-bred, 
and not the hoste.’’ 

W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


Carr. Ceek: MremoriAts (12 viii. 132, 
176, 198, 218).— 

‘““On Easly Moor, a few miles to the south?of 
Roseberry Topping the tall column to the 
memory of Captain Cook stands like a lighthouse 
on this inland coast-line’”? (Gordon Home, 


Yorkshire,’ p. 96). 
M. Horr Dopps. 
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Montuiy PeriopicaL: ‘PENNY Post 
(12 S. viii. 251).—This came out regularly 
from January, 1851, to the end of 1896. 
It was at first published by John Henry 
Parker, 377 Strand, ultimately by Parker 
& Co., 6 Southampton Street, Strand. 
I believe it was edited by one of the Parker 
family, and think I have been told that his 
name was James. I daresay it would be 
helped on by John Henry who made @ 
study of architecture, was a keen archeo- 
logist and received a C.B., but I do not 
think he was commander-in-chief of the 
Penny Post, one of the best little magazines 
we have ever had. St. SwitH1y. 


HAUNTED: A COUNTRY 
Guost Story’ (12S. viii. 211, 254).—George 
Cupples was the author of ‘Hinchbridge 
Haunted,’ also of ‘The Green Hand,’ ‘ The 
Two Frigates, ‘The Ariadne and Le Har- 

agon,’ ‘Dick Webster,’ and ‘The Deserted 

hip. ‘The Green Hand’ was first pub- 
lished in Blackwood serially about 1849, and 
as a book in 1856, and ‘ The Two Frigates’ 
in the Railway Library. Mrs. A. J. Cupples, 
his wife, is credited, with about 46 books, 
many on sea subjects, others juvenile litera- 
ture, and some on domestic economy. 

Joun LEcKY 
17 Hazlewell Road, Putney, S.W. 


CHURCHES OF ST. MicHAEL (12 S. viii. 190, 
231).—Of Churches in north Wales with a St. 
Michael dedication that in Llan Festiniog 
stands on a high and commanding elevation 
overlooking a lovely vale and broad sweep 
of country; and Llanrug parish church, 
near Carnarvon is on an upward gradient 
isolated from a populous village. St. 
Michael’s Aberystwyth (S. Wales) is at the 
seaward end of the watering-place on level 
ground in near proximity to the University 
College. ANEURIN WILLIAMS 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Capr. CHARLES Morris (12 S. viii. 251).— 
Thackeray was a great writer, but he was 
not an authority on matters of biographical 
detail. Mr. Strratron should consult the 
‘D.N.B.’ and ‘The Life and Death of the 
Sublime Society of Beef Steaks,’ by Brother 
Walter Arnold (Bradbury Evans & Co., 
1871) Captain Morris was their Laureate, 
and for many years he delighted the brethren 
by his witty conversation and his clever songs, 
twelve of which are printed in that volume. 
There is no proof that in old age he felt 
himself called upon to see “the error of his 
ways.” To judge from a communication to 


the *‘ Recorder ” of the Club on the occasion 
of his entering his eighty-sixth year, he had 
then suffered from diminished means, and 
intended to close his life ‘tin humble retire- 
ment and domestic privacy.’ His verses. 
on that occasion are naturally expressive of 
regret. In the following year, however, 
according to a Minute of the Society, 

“the Old Bard Charles Morris, having entered his. 
87th year, and being in full possession of health, 
and of those splendid lyrical talents which have- 
charmed this Sublime Society for more than half a 
century, again took his seat at the board.” 

His song, consisting of thirteen stanzas. 
composed for that occasion, began thus :— 


Well, I’m come, my good friends, your kind wish 
to obe 


To sing, if ican, a last song here to-day : 
To turn the heart’s sighs to the theotbtnes of joy, 
And a grave aged man to a merry old boy. 

We are told by brother Arnold that he: 
“died in 1838, at the age of 93, retaining 
unimpaired until within four days of his 
death the mental and physical faculties of 
his youth.” NORMAN. 

45 Evelyn Gardens, 8S. W.7. 


An account of Captain Morris will be found 
in Timbs’ ‘Club Life in London,’ vol i. 
He was the Laureate of the Beef Steak 
Society until 1831, when he retired to Brock- 


| ham, in Surrey, to a residence given to him. 


by the Duke of Norfolk. Your corres- 
pondent’s quotation refers to a bowl pre- 
sented to him in 1835 by the Society as a 
testimonial of their affection and esteem, 
and comes from a poem alluding to this 
treasured gift :— 
For I feel while I’m cheer’d by the drop that Lliftr 
I’m Blest by the Motive that hallows the Gift. 
Timbs says that at Brockham, Morris 
“drank the pure pleasures of the rural life lon 
after many a gay light of his own time had flickered 
out, and become almost forgotten. At length his 
course ebbed away, July 11, 1838, in his ninety- 
third year.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Dr. Jonnson: Portrair Ept- 
TION OF Boswetu (12 8. viii 229, 274).— 
The frontispiece of the third volume of 
Hill’s edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
is certainly a portrait of Dr. Johnson by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is the same as 
that illustrated on p. 7 of Sir Walter 


Armstrong’s ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds’ (Heine- 
mann, 1900), and which is catalogued as 
follows :— 


‘Johnson, Samuel, LL.D. Duke of Suther- 
land. Painted for Dr. Johnson’s step-daughter, 


Miss Lucy Porter, of Lichfield. Replica at Knole, 
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ica in the ession of Mrs. Kay and 
18 Hyde Park Gardens. 
showing both hands, he 
i argument; no wig; profile 
in Painted 1770. 
30 by 25.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
TAVERN SIGN: CASTLE AND WHEEL- 
parRow (12 S. viii. 250).—Larwood and 
Hotten casually mention this sign, in con- 
junction with the Castle in the Air, saying 
there is a house at Rouse Lench called The 
Castle and Wheelbarrow, and is doubtless an 
innkeeper’s notion of suggestive humour. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Lec or Mutton (12 S. viii. 250).— 
Some account of eating houses and taverns 
frequented by Members of the House of 
Commons will be found in ‘ A Career in the 
Commons’ and in Timbs’ ‘Club Life in 
London.’ In the latter book is given a 
sketch of Bellamy’s kitchen in the vicinity 
of the (old) House, where the statesmen of 
England often dined. ; 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


TurNER Famity (12 S. v. 94, 249; 
viii. 238).-As the Shrigley property was 
purchased by William Turner, M.P., for 
Blackburn, it will be rather in Lancashire 
that searches should be made. I suggest 
that inspection of the wills of William ‘Turner 
of Martholm, yeoman, 1782, and William 
Turner of Martholm, woollen manufacturer, 
1796, would give information; both proved 
at Chester. Abstracts could be obtained for 
a few shillings from Mr. W. H. Price of 
10 Chapel Terrace, Tarvin Road, 


JAMES PEAKE (12 S. yiii. 250).—He was of 
St. John’s College, master at Hawkshead, 
1766-1781 ; Vicar of Cartmel, 1781, and also, 
at some time, of Edensor, Derbyshire. 
Perhaps a descendant of the Rev. James 
Peake, a curate at Wigan, Vicar of Bowdon, 
Cheshire, deprived as a non-juror in 1690. 

R. 8S. B. 


In Romilly’s ‘ Graduati Cantabrigienses,’ 
MDCCLX-MDCCCLVI. appears the name of a 
James Peake, of St. John’s College; B.A., 
1767; M.A., 1775. Possibly Wordsworth’s 
schoolmaster ? F. P. L.-Y. 


“Loke” (12 8. i. 510; ii. 18, 56).—In 
‘Highways and Byways in Northumbria,’ 
by P. Anderson Graham, 1920, the local 
meaning of “a small quantity” is given to 
this word. W. B. H. 


Sona WantTeED (12 S. viii. 250).— 
The verse quoted is one of a long series we 
used to sing as children to a somewhat 
tuneless tune which I remember better than 
the words. The first verse began :— 

Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
And in a manger laid. 
Two other verses that I remember, perhaps 
imperfectly, ran :— 
The Jews crucitied Him, 
The Jews crucified Him, 
And nailed Him to a tree; 


Joseph begged His body, 
Joseph begged His body. 
And laid it in the tomb. 
Others followed, of which that quoted by 
your correspondent—*‘ Mary she came weep- 
ing”’ &c.—is the only one of which I have- 
any distinct recollection. Cc. C. B. 


CowPeER : PRONUNCIATION OF NAME (12 S.. 
viii. 110, 179, 237).—Cowper’s Court, on 
the southern side of Cornhill which is, or 
was, owned by a family of that name, is. 
always spoken of as ‘‘ Cowper’s Court,” not 
pronounced after Stephenson’s fashion ! 

CrcIL CLARKE. 


and 


Junior Atheneum Club. 


THE HONOURABLE Mr. (12 S. viii. 110, 176). 
—In 1801 my great-grandfather entered the 
sponsors of his son Arthur Rodon in his 
Prayer Book as follows : ‘‘ Mr. Serjt. Onslow,,. 
the Honble. Mr. Rodon and Miss Stubbs.’ 
The Hon. Mr. Rodon was John, one of His 
Majesty’s Honourable Privy Council of 
Jamaica. A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Arundel. 


Emerson’s Traits’ (12 S&S. 
v. 234).—8. Chestnut Street is the chief 
thoroughfare of Philadelphia, and blends 
somewhat the characteristics of Throg- 
morton Street and of Park Lane. But 
Emerson apparently meant that Chestnut 
Street was to devout Philadelphians, what 
Beacon Street is to Bostonians, the centre 
of the universe. THOMAS FLINT. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


Motes on Books. 


Repertory of British Archives. Part I. England... 
Edited by Hubert Hall. (London: Royal 
Historical Society.) 

THE Royal Historical Society deserves the 

heartiest thanks of all students of history for 

the undertaking before us. There is no need 
either to point out how vast is the mass of records 
left to us from the past, or to expatiate on the 
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difficulties of research in the midst of them. Nor 

again need one labour the comfort and the 
practical importance of possessing in one’s own 
mind a clear and systematic plan of the general 
-classification and of the origin and distribution 
of records. Dr. Hall has here compiled and 
arranged all the elements—so far as. England is 
-concerned—of this desirable knowledge. A com- 
petent Introduction sketches the growth of the 
‘archives and the progress of their care and 
-eustody. This is in itself a curious side-line of 
history, and as good an illustration as another 
-of how terribly hard for mortal man to compass 
are order and economy. It is singular that the 
Revolutionary Government of France should 
‘have led the way in the matter of ensuring the 
safety of State documents, and that most Euro- 
— countries modelled their schemes upon the 
‘French administration. 

The three main divisions of this compilation 
sare: I. A Classified List of Public Records ; 
II. A Survey of Local Records, and III. A Direct 
ory of English Archives. (It is a pity that the 
page-heading of Part I. has been continued 
through Part II.) The sub-divisions of Part I. 
are Diplomatic Documents, Administrative 
Proceedings and Judicial Proceedings. The 
Local Records comprise county, town and parish 
records, with public records in local repositories, 
-and archives of statutory authorities and trusts. 
Descriptive and historical notes are abundantly 
supplied ; the nature and powers of authorities 
are carefully set out, and such references giver 
for all important statements, as often in them- 
selves furnish excellent guides to the beginner. 

_ No library designed for serious historical study 
is likely to overlook this valuable work or fail 
to acquire it. 


 Obituarn. 


WILLIAM BLYTH GERiSH. 


WE greatly regret to learn the death of our old 
-correspondent, William Blyth Gerish, which took 
place on Sunday, Mar. 13 last. He was an 
archeologist and topographer of the best type. 
He loved the work with a genuine devotion, 
and he was a most conscientious and pains- 
taking investigator. His conclusions were very 
accurate although his researches were remarkably 
extensive; ‘and his work is of permanent value. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Gerish was prevented by 
ill-health from sustained and _ continuous 
labour. Illness was not, however, allowed to 
interfere with his labours, although His work 
was often done under very. trying circumstances, 
while he was sufiering acutely. Indeed, what 
he accomplished bears witness to heroism as 
much as to industry and learning. 

Mr. Gerish was descended from an old East 
Anglian family ; but for many years he lived in 
Hertfordshire. By profession, he was a banker ; 
and the time spent on his daily journeys to London 
was devoted to the compilation of those indexes 
with which his name will always be associated: 
He was responsible for the indexes to a iarge 
number of documents and printed books dealing 
with Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hertfordshire; and 


they are models of exactitude and erudition. He 
was the author of numerous pamphlets dealing 
with local history, legends, and _ biography; 
and a frequent contributor to the antiquarian 
magazines and reviews. His contributions to the 
local newspapers of Hertfordshire and East 
Anglia were always popular and interesting. In 
1898, he helped to found the East Herts Archeo- 
logical Society, of which he was the Honorary 
Secretary until he retired from active life, in 
consequence of ill-health. He also inaugurated 
a feature in The Herts. Mercury, which be called 
‘East Herts Archeological Notes and Queries’; 
and later, in collaboration with Mr. Whitford 
Anderson, he conducted the ‘ West Herts Notes 
and Queries’ in The Watford Observer. Many of 
his articles appeared in The Home Counties 
Magazine, in The Antiquary, in our own columns, 
and in the T’ransactions of the East Herts Archeo- 
logical Society. 

Probably, his most important published work 
was, ‘Sir Henry Chauncy: a Biography ’—a life 
of the Hertfordshire historian. In manuscript, 
he has left a ‘ History of Caister,’ the place to 
which he retired in 1915; and a ‘ Handlist of Some 
Manuscript Indexes of Norfolk and_ Suffolk 
Works ’ was issued a short time before his death. 
The original indexes are housed in the public 
libraries of Great Yarmouth and Norwich. 

During almost the whole of his life, Mr. Gerish 
was an indefatigable collector of topographical 
books, prints, maps, photographs, and newspaper 
cuttings. His collection, which was in some 
respects unique, was of great value; and with 
characteristic thoroughness, he indexed and 
arranged it most methodically. It is good to 
know that these collections, which were so 
patiently and lovingly formed, will not be dis- 
persed ; for when he left the county, Mr. Gerish 
presented his prints, maps, photographs, news- 
paper cuttings, and manuscript notes relating 
to Hertfordshire to the public library at St. 
St. Albans, and he offered to sell his collection 
of books and pamphlets to the Committee for a 
nominal sum. The offer was gladly accepted; 
and this interesting collection is now in safe 
keeping, and at the disposal of students. It 
consists of more than five hundred books and 
three hundred pamphlets ; while the prints, maps, 
photographs, newspaper cuttings, and notes fill 
more thana hundred cases—boxes and portfolios, 
which were generally spoken of as his ‘* Note 
Books ”’ by the collector. 

His death has left a gap in the ranks of the 
oe band of scholars which will not be easily 
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Astices to Correspondents. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 
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NOTICE—TO BOOK LOVERS 
AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & CO. 


Bookbinding by Disabled Soldiers 


Under the personal direction of 
Major Clement Ingleby, R.A.F. 
_ EXCELLENT WORK. MODERATE CHARGES. 


Address— 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 
including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 


END ME vour OLD DEEDS, PAPERS. and 


DEEDS 
KATHERINE SHERWOOD, 210, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


PROFESSIONAL GENEALOGISTS, WOULD- 


_ BE TRACERS OF PEDIGREES, ADVANCED 


SEARCHERS ! 


Write, GEORGE SHERWOOD, 210 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP 
37 MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN, 


‘For all Books of British Topography, Old Maps and 
Odd Prints. 


Intelligent service in the search for rare volumes, 
LISTS FREE. 


WHE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW. 
_ ST. GEORGES ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 
ntains hairless r, over which the pen slips with 
freedom. Ninspeane: 88. per dozen, ruled or plain 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s per dozen, ruled or plain; postage 1s. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and nota messy liquid. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
Lik res BAKER'S okshop 


reat Boo . 14-16 John Bright Stree 


The Times 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record 

of Educational 

Progress at Home 
and Abroad. 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
THURSDAY. 


PRICE 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
12 months............. 13s. 

6 months............ 6s. 6d. 
3 months............ 3s. 3d. 


Post free from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.¢.4. 
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A Note Concerning 
The Times Survey 
Atlas of the World 


A postcard addressed to the Publisher 
will bring by return a full prospectus 
of this great work, together with a free 
specimen map. @he Times Atlas is 
now in course of publication, and the 
subscription for the complete work, 
bound in @bhe Gimes Special Loose- 
Leaf Binding Case, is £7, carriage 
paid to any address in the United King- 
dom, or £7 15s. 0d. post free abroad. 


Send a _ subscription or write for 
a prospectus to The Publisher, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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